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If one can thus work things out and has learned to Hke to do so, 
his education in schools is just a beginning for the education of life. 
Each new experience will add to his sum of knowledge, and in the 
end his accumulated knowledge will be larger than that of people 
who learned more facts at school but did not learn so fully either 
how to learn or the joy of learning. More than mere ability, the 
methods of the Parker School give the power and the habit of 
choosing for oneself to do the right, of determining what that right 
is. This alone makes ability and the possession of knowledge of 
true value to the individual and to the community in which he lives. 

Power to Think and to Act 

It is the innumerable things I was allowed to work out for 
myself at Parker that have remained most vivid in my mind. For 
example: when I saw the mouth of the Mississippi River for the 
first time, I knew in what stage the delta was, what was happening 
to it, and what probably would happen to it, not because I had read 
about it in a book, but because I remembered just what happened to 
the delta I had built in the sand table in the fifth grade, and had 
watched and experimented with under all sorts of conditions. 

Since my days in fourth grade, I have had an admiration for 
ancient Greece and her culture that I am certain I never could have 
received from the printed page alone. For weeks in fourth grade 
we dressed like Greeks and acted like Greeks ; we even thought like 
Greeks. Socrates was a very real man to me, and the details of 
the Trojan war I followed with anxiety. We listened to the adven- 
tures of Odysseus with feverish excitement. In our modeling 
classes we made, for the decoration of our room, friezes which we 
designed in our art classes. I knew and loved every corner of the 
Parthenon. Going to the Art Institute and seeing statues of Athene 
and Hermes was like meeting old, respected friends. 

My work in the clay room has not made a sculptress of me, 
but it has shown me the difficulties of the work and taught me to 
appreciate the work of others. Nor has my work in the art room 
made a great painter of me ; yet this work, particularly our attempt 
at interpreting music by line and color, gave me an entirely new 
point of view about art. The hours spent in music have not given 
me a glorious voice, but they have taught me to love the best in 
music. 
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I shall always remember the senior class play as a wonderful 
experience. Before my senior year, a play I saw at the theater fell 
into one of two classes, a play I liked or a play I didn't like; that 
was as far as I thought the thing out. However, after we had 
studied the history of the drama, seeing for ourselves how the num- 
ber of acts was gradually I'educed, how the monologue fell into 
disuse, how the exposition became more subtle; in short, after we 
had learned to appreciate the technique of modern drama, I began 
to look, in the plays I saw, for things the existence of which I had 
never realized. Then, after we had given our own play, Cathleen ni 
Houlihan, the stage setting and action in every play meant some- 
thing to me, because we had tried to work out these problems our- 
selves. 

The secret of our all being so interested in what we were doing, 
I think, lay in the fact that what we were doing was usually so 
closely connected in some way with what was happening in the 
world. School was not a secluded little haven into which one with- 
drew for the purpose of becoming educated, but was a part of the 
living world. Our choice of plays, songs, art work, often had 
direct bearing upon some all-absorbing subject of interest in the 
world. 

In learning to understand our surroundings, however, we were 
never given predigested ideas about them. We were taught to 
observe what was around us and to form our own opinions. I feel 
that the power to think for myself is perhaps the most valuable 
thing I have gained out of my twelve years at Parker. I believe 
the best equipment in life is the power to think for one's self. We 
were always encouraged at school to have our own ideas. In our 
geology work in the eighth grade, we took many field trips, made 
our own observations, formed our own conclusions and then wrote 
our own records. If, in mathematics, some one thought he had 
found a new method for solving a certain problem, and got the 
correct results, he was welcome to use his own method. We were 
given power to think rather than fixed ideas. 

Just to have your own ideas, without the power to act on them, 
is to be of little social value, but every child at Parker has had the 
school word, "Responsibility," held up before him from his first day 
at school. The varied school activities, the printing of the Parker 
Weekly by the children, and the conspicuous absence of fixed rules. 
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are proof of how well this great word is understood and appre- 
ciated. 

In short, I believe that the school teaches us how to understand 
the things about us ; it trains in us the ability to form our own ideas 
about them, and the power to act upon those convictions; and in 
setting before us certain ideals which will guide us in our actions, 
it truly prepares us to be worthy citizens of the world. 




